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THIS Book is for the uſe of thoſe _ 
little boys who ſtrive to do as they are 


taught by their friends; ſuch as do not 


cry when going to be waſhed or comb- 
ed, nor pout nor grumble, when ſent 


to ſchool; and for thoſe who ſub- 


mit to the requeſts of their parents, 
who know what is proper for lit- 


tle boys to do. Some children have 


not been careful to attend to the ad- 

vice of their friends, and have often 

brought themſelves into pain and 
} 


trouble. A little boy and girl were 
once ſent into a garden, to walk and 
play ; they were told not to pick any 
of the fruit, nor to eat ſuch as had 
fallen from the trees. For ſome time 
they amuſed themſelves with trying 
to repeat the names of the flowers, 
and running up and down the walks; 
when the little boy, ſeeing a pear upon 
one of the flower beds, took it up, his 
ſiſter deſired him not to eat it without 
_ aſking leave; * but,” ſaid he, one 
bite can't hurt me much;” and was 
Juſt putting it to his mouth, when he 
ſaw a waſp coming out of a hole in the 
pear, very cloſe to his lips; it flew 
away as faft as it could. The lad fol- 
lowed, and in ſtriving to beat it down 
with his hat, he ran near to a bee-hive; 
the buſy inſects, diſturbed by the buſ- 
tle he made, came out in great num- 
bers, and ſtung his hands and face. 
He could not blame his fiſter, it was 
his own act, and he only was puniſh- 


ed, though ſhe ſtrove to comfort him 
all ſhe could, when the bees had left 


him. 


He was candid enough to confeſs 
the truth to his friends, who applied 
ſome proper ointment to his hands 
and face, which in time got well, : 
though he ſuffered "uw pain. 


Children ſhould 1 their parents; 
for want of this, ſome have loſt their 
lives, and others have been made 
cripples. One little boy, who was 
very fond of picking pies or tarts, 
which were in the cloſet, had his hand 
caught in a rat- trap, and ſadly cut. 


At a village in Kent, ſome children 
were one day playing, at a diſtance 
from a well; they were told not to go 
near it, but at length one of them went 
to peep into the well, and was in the 


act of falling, when a young woman 
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ran to ſave it; ſhe was juſt in time to 
catch hold of the child's clothes; but 
in her haſte, reaching too far, ſhe fell 
after the child! It was about twenty 
feet to the water, but only four more 
to the bottom of the well ; ſo that the 


young woman, when ſhe had a little 


recovered fromher firſt ſurpriſe, ſtood 
on her feet in the well, and held the 


child in her arms. Their cries reach- 


ed the ears of V gardeners, who, 
with a bucket-rope, and the help of a 


ladder, drew the young woman and 

child out alive, though very wet, and 

ſorely bruiſed. Wells ſhould be kept 
covered; it is a great neglect to leave 
them open; but that is no excule for 
children not obeying their parents. 
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Man may, in ſcenes of every kind, 

Fit leſſons of inſtruftion find: - 
The lamb, that's doom'd to bleed to day, 
Within the fields will ſkip and play; 

And being ſhorn, creates no ſtrife, 

| But licks the hand that takes its life. 


| | The bird for injury and wrong, 

Repays th' oppreſlor with a ſong ! | 
Oh! bluſh to think, that, Heav'n-inſpir'd, 

| Thy breaſt ſhould be with malice fir'd! 
Learn hence thy paſſion to reſtrain, 
And peace, the god like peace maintain 


To ſeek no vengeance on a foe, 


Nor hurt the hand that gave the blow. 
A Z 


Come, little boy, and let us talk to- 1 


gether; we may ſpeak of the many 


comforts we enjoy, but we cannot 


name all the benefits we receive from 


our great Creator. He cauſeth the 
herbs to grow for our food, he clothes 


the ſheep and the lambs, whoſe wool 


makes warm coverings, to keep us | 1 


from the cold of winter, and from the 
damp air of the night. He cauſeth 
the rain of winter to drop fatneſs, 
which ariſes to ſwell the grain in 


ſpring, that 1s ripened by the ſum- 


mer's ſun, and in autumn yields an 
abundance for our ſupport. 


The very inſects inſtruct us, the 


birds and the beaſts give leſſons pro- 
per for us to practiſe; for, who can 


obſerve the labour of the bee, and 


conſider the end, and be idle? 


Obſerve the ant, for ſhe inſtructs the man, 
Preaching labour, gathering all ſhe can; 
Then brings it to increaſe her heap at home, 
Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will come. 
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The attention of the dog to his maſ- 


ter, ſhould teach us our duty to our 


Maker, and one unto another, The 
hen, the ſtork, the robin, and the 
wren; yes, every bird that flies at 
large, may give a uſeful leſſon to 


parents and children. What little boy 
can obſerve the care, the labour, and 


the pains which birds take with their : 


young, or parents with their chil- 


dren, and not be thankful and obe- 


dient? The plealing alluſion, made 


formerly by one, who ſpake as never 
man Tpoke, reſpecting the Ss of 
the air and the lilies of the field, is 
very beautiful, teaching us to derive 
inſtruction from the objects which 


ſurround us. 


The following lines on the induſtry 
of the bee, are worthy the attention 
of every child of every ſize: 


As 


IND $5 RM Ko 
Behold, fond youth, that buſy bee, 
How ſwift ſhe flies from tree to tree, 
Extracting flow'ry ſweets; 
Thus cheerful all the day ſhe'll roam, 
At ev'ning ſeek her much-lov'd home, 
To treaſure all ſhe meets. 


Full well ſhe knows that winter keen 

Muſt come, to change this pleaſant ſcene, 

With famine on his wing; | 

Her prudent labours find repoſe, 

Nor winter's cold nor want ſhe knows, 
Till time renews the ſpring. 


While yonder drone, in ſunny haunts, 

Who juſt ſupplies his preſent wants, 
Nor heeds the paſſing hours; 

For ſoon bleak winter's piercing air 

Shall mock his want of timely care, 
And chill his vital pow'rs. 


Like the dull drone, ſhall he, who throws 
Away what Providence beſtows, 

Feel the cold hand of need; 
While they, whole care is to increaſe, 
Find, like the bee; in winter, peace, 
And on their labours fced. 
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The building k here ſhewn, proves 
the truth of the old proverb, that 


* neceſſity is the mother of invention.“ 


A tinker, who had no other method 
of gaining a livelihood, than by tra- 
velling, to ſell tin and iron wares, and 


mending pots, kettles, &c. found it 


very difficult to travel with his fami- 


ly, goods, and tools; at firſt he had 


an aſs, which carried his whole ſhop 


and forge, having contrived to fix a 


A 5 


ſmall pair of bellows on the animal's 
back, ſo as to enable him to ſolder a 


pot, or tin a ſaucepan. He ſoon found 


this method inconvenient, for in rainy 


weather he could do but little or no 
work ; and to procure agreeable lodg- 


ing at night, in every place, was very 


difficult; therefore, he made a tea-ket- 
tle of tin and iron plates, large enough 


for himſelf, his wife, and two children 
to live in: this was fixed upon a car- 


riage with four wheels, and drawn by 
a little horſe, from place to place. 
With this he carried materials, ſo con- 


trived, as to fix up a ſhop on one ſide 


of his houſe; and if it rained, or the 
fun incommoded him when at work, 


he had a ſhade, ſomewhat like an um- 
brella, which he found very uſeful. 


Wherever the tea-kettle made its ap- 
pearance, the tinker had little need 


to cry his trade; its novelty drew 


many admurers, who found the inſide 
of the kettle very clean and neat, and 
the furniture well adapted to its ſitu- 
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tion. His wife kept her children 
clean, and they received many pre- 
ſents from viſiters who had no qcca- 


ſion for a tinker. 


In time the tea-kettle proved too 
ſmall for an increaſing family, and 
another apartment was added, in the 
ſhape of a coffee-pot ; this ſerved as a 
bed-room ; ſo that, of one or more of 
the children, it might be ſaid, that 
they were born in a coffee-pot, and 


brought up in a tea-kettle. There is 


at this day a machine ſimilar in many 


reſpects to that we have deſcribed, 
the owner of which has, we are told, 
brought up fix children, without the 
_ ule of any other houſe; that he 1s an 


excellent workman, making models of 


large buildings in tin; and in addition 


to a neatly-furniſhed tea-kettle, he has 
contrived ſome curious clock-work ; 
with moving figures, &c. for the en- 
tertainment of viſiters; and calls it the 
Peregrination Houſe. 

| A 6 


Whoever has viſited the Tower of | 
London, within theſe few years paſt, 


may have heard of the lioneſs and dog. 
Attachments among brutes have been 
as remarkable as any amongſt men ;— 

we have heard of a bitch robbed of 
her pups, which caught a young leve- 
ret, brought it home alive, ſuckled it, 
and eſteemed it as her own! A cat 


alſo, at Colcheſter, that had loſt her 
kittens, ſuckled a young rat which 
was frequently found eating out of 


the ſame plate, and ſleeping in the 
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ſame baſket! and here we have an 
account of a lioneſs ſo attached to a 


; dog, as to refuſe eating without it 


nor does the dog willingly leave the 


den by night or day; it was ſleeping 


with its head on the ſide of the lion- 


eſs, the laſt time we viſited the Tower. 
The dog, which we have deſcribed, 
was taken away from the lioneſs at the 
time ſhe had two whelps: when they 


were of an age to be removed, her 
then favourite dog was loſt; without 
a companion ſhe would not eat, and 
his place is now ſupplied by a dog 
nearly of her own colour. At the 
time the whelps were with the 1i- 
oneſs, a viſiter going too near to the 


front of the den, was ſadly wounded : 


by her claws. Children ſhould keep 


ata proper dillance from wild beaſts. 


There is, among many other beaſts 
in the Tower, a baboon, called Jum- 
bo; he is very expert in throwing and 
catching nuts, biſcuits, and apples ; 
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but it would be better for little boys 
neither to play with him, nor to go 


within the reach of his paws, to teaze 


him, as he has been ſeen to throw the 
half of a mopſtick with great force for 
ſeveral yards. Travellers in Africa 
have been much annoyed by theſe 
animals in the woods and on the 
mountains, having had ſticks and 
ſtones thrown at them, and for a time 
they were not able to diſcern from 
whence they came. 
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They are frequently made to ride 
on the backs of camels or dancing 
bears.—The methods uſed to teach 
the Bear to dance, are ſet forth by a 


late benevolent author, in nearly the 


following words. The cruelties 
practiſed on this poor animal, in teach- 
ing it to walk erect, and move to a 
tune of the flagelet, are ſuch as make 


ſenſibility ſhudder. Its eyes are put 
out, it is kept from food, and beaten 


till it vields obedience to the will of 
A8 


its ſavage tutors. Some of them are 
taught by ſetting their feet on hot iron 
Plates, &c. It is ſhocking to every 
feeling mind to reflect, that ſuch cru- 


low men.“ We hope our little readers 
will not ſtop, to encourage travellers 


brute creation. 
had a monkey to accompany him as a 
taſter : believing, that whatever fruit 


they were not poiſonous. 


have a greedineſs for chewing tobacco, 


ſnuff without ſhewing any inconve- 


breaſt: the young one was taken from 


i| elties ſhould be practiſed by our fel- 

who aft ſo cruelly to any part of the 
We have read of a traveller who 

or plants the monkey would eat of, 


Animals of this kind, in general, 
and we have ſeen them eat muſtard or 
nience, and were deſirous of having 
more. A female and her young one 


| were lately ſhewn in London, ſhe car- 
ried it in her arms, and ſuckled it at her 


—— — 


her for a ſhort time, to be ſeen by ſome 
viſiters, in a ſeparate apartment, and 

upon its being returned to her, ſhe 
opened its mouth, and carefully ex- 
amined the pouches, to ſee and to 
feel whether any improper food had 
been ren to 1t. 


* 


We have ſeen * of theſe 1 pecies 
very dexterous in handling a ſtick, as 
ſeoldiers do their guns, and cloſely imi- 
+ tating the filly 2 of men. 
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OF MARTINS AND SWALLOWS. 


? Ihere are many opinions how theſe _ 
* | Kindsof birds diſpoſe of themſelves in 

F || winter. It ſeems to be an error, that 
. becauſe they have been found in num- 

8 bers on the ſides of lakes and rivers, 
that they paſs the cold months in a torpid 

| fate under water, For as the ſwallow 
: | tribe live wholly on inſects, and in 


watery places, gnats and other winged 
Ag 


inſects chiefly abound, it is not to be 
wondered at, that theſe birds ſhould 
reſort to thoſe places for food, 


They may have beendrowned while 
rooſting, by the riſing tide, and being 
fiſhed up a few hours after, poſſibly, 
even while in a ſtate of ſuſpended 
animation; but their internal ſtructure 
is declared by the late Surgeon Hun- 
ter, who had diſſected many ſwallows, 
to be ſuch, as to render it highly abſurd 
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to ſuppole they could remain any long 
time under water, without drowning. 


Another opinion is, that they retire 
like bats into caverns, Ec. where they 
paſs the winter : there have been in- 


ſtances of ſwallows found in a torpid 


ſtate, in old coal-pits, and in clifts by 
the ſea- ſide; it is alſo a known fact, 
and what happens almoſt every win- 
ter, - that ſome days of continued 


mild weather ſeldom fail to bring 
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out a few ſwallows, who diſappear 


again at the return of froſt. 


The third and moſt received opini- 


on is, that they migrate, and that the 


deſiciency of food is a good motive 


to induce them to retreat to warmer 


climates ; their ſudden diſappearance 
in autumn and coming of the main 
body in ſpring, ſpeak loudly in fa- 
your of migration. But there are other 
lacis ſtated in favour of this opinion. 


Sir Charles Wager, in his return up 


the Engliſh Channel, from a cruiſe, 
fell in with, in the ſpring of the year, 
a large flock of ſwallows, which ſet- 


tled on the rigging of his ſhip, like a 
{warm of bees; they were ſo tired, 
that many were taken by hand: after 


reſling for the night, they renewed 


their flight in the morning. There are 
many ſimilar teſtimonies of perſons 
having ſeen ſwallows and other ſoft- 
billed birds in the neighbourhood of 


Gibraltar, paſſing from England, &c, 
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over Spain, to the northern ſhores of 

Africa, and in the ſpring returning by 
the ſame road, to Great Britain; that 
there is little doubt of many migrat- 

ing, yet much remains to be known. 


Amuſive birds! ſay where's your hid retreat, 3 
When the froſt rages and the tempeſts beat; 
Whence your return by ſuch nice inſtin&led, 
When Spring, ſweet ſeaſon, lifts her bloomy 


Such baffled arches mock man” $ prying. 


| | pride, 


The Great Almigbiy is your ſecret enidet 


OF THE CUCKOO. 


Soon after the ſwallow has made its 
appearance in England, the voice of 


bird migrates or not, is doubtful, as 
one was found in the hollow of a tree, 
ina torpid ſtate, and another was found 


buſh ; when taken up, it ſoon diſco- 
vered ſigns of life, but was quite de- 
ſtitute of feathers, being kept warm, 
and carefully fed, it grew, recovered 


when, in flying acroſs the river Tyne, 
it gave its uſual call. 


depolits her ſolitary egg in that of ano- 
ther bird, by whom it is hatched; 
ſhe moſt frequently chooſes that of the 
hedge- ſparrow. By the accurate ob- 


the Cuckoo is heard; but whether this 


in the thickeſt part of a cloſe whin 


its plumage, and made its eſcape; 


Cuckoos build no neſts, the female 
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ſervation of Edward Jenner, as pub- 
liſhed in 78th vol. of the Tranſactions. 
of the Royal Society, we have nearly 
the following account. He obſerves, 


that, © while the hedge-ſparrow is lay- 


ing her eggs, which generally takes up 


four or five days, the cuckoo depolits 


her egg among the reſt, leaving all fu- 
ture care to the hedge-ſparrow. This 
intruſion often cauſes difficulty to the 


old hedge-ſparrow, for ſhe, at inter- 


vals, not only throws out ſome of her 
eggs, but injures others in ſuch a way, 
that they become addle, ſo that not 
more than two or three of the parent 


bird's eggs are hatched; and what is ve- 
ry remarkable, it has never beenobſer- 
ved that the hedge- ſparrow has either 

- thrown out or injured the eggs of the 
cuckoo; which when hatched, re- 


mains the only care of the foſter pa- 
rent. Toaccount for this unnatural cir- 
cumſtance, a detail is given in nearly 


the following words. On June 18th 


1787, he examined a neſt, which then 
5:42 


contained a cuckoo's and three hedge- 
ſparrow's eggs; on viewing it the next 


then contained only a young cuckoo 
and a young hedge-ſparrow. The neſt 


hedge, that he could diſtinctly ſee 
what was going on; and, to his great 


though ſo lately hatched, in the act of 
turning out the young hedge-ſparrow. 


the little animal, with the aſſiſtance 
get the bird upon its back, clambered 
backward up the ſide of the neſt, 
till it reached the top, and threw off its 
load with a jerk; after ſtopping a ſhort 


as if to be convinced the buſineſs was 
properly done, it dropped into the neſt 


in different neſts, by repeatedly put- 


which he always found turned out 


day, the bird had hatched, but the neſt | 
was placed ſo near the extremity of a 
ſurpriſe, he ſaw the young cuckoo, 


The mode of doing this was curious: 


of its rump and wings, contrived to 


time, feeling about with its wings, 


again. He made ſeveral experiments 


ting in an egg to the young cuckoo, 
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of the neſt. It is remarkable, that 
nature ſeems to have formed the cuc- 
Loo different to other young birds, at 


this period, having a very broad back, 


with a depreſſion in the middle, 


which gives a more ſecure lodgment 
to the egg of the hedge-ſparrow, or 


its young one, while the cuckoo is 
throwing either from the neſt. When 


it is about twelve days old, all this 


cavity is filled up, and the back ap- 


pears of the ſhape of neſtling birds in 


general. Our author farther obſerves, 
that it ſometimes happens that two 


cuckoos' eggs are depolited in the 
ſame neſt, and gives the following in- 


ſtance, which fell under his notice. 
Two cuckoos and a hedge-ſparrow 


were hatched in the ſame neſt, one 
hedge-ſparrow's egg remaining un- 


hatched : ina few hours a conteſt be- 


gan betweenthe cuckoos for poſſeſſion 


of the neſt, which was not determined 


till next day at noon, when one of 
them turned out the other, together 
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vith the hedge-ſparrow and unhatch- 


ed egg. This conteſt, he adds, was very 


remarkable; each alternately appeared 
to have the advantage, as each carried 


the other ſeveral times nearly to the 


top of the neſt, and then ſunk down 
again under the weight of its burthen, 
till at length the ſtrongeſt prevailed, 
and was afterwards bred up by the 
hedge-ſparrow. Though ſome cuc- 


koos remain here in a torpid ſtate, it 


cannot be the caſe with all, for many 


leave this country, and retire to 
milder climates. | 
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N EARLY RISING. 
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How fooliſh they who lengthen night, 
And ſlumber in the morning light; 


How ſweet, at early morning's riſe, 
To view the glories of the ſkies, 
And mark with curious eye the ſun, 


| Prepare his radiant courſe to run! 
Its faireſt form then nature wears, 


And clad in brighteſt green appears; 


The ſprightly lark, with artleſs lay, 


Proclaims the entrance of the day. 


How ſweet to breathe the gale's perfume, 


And feaſt the eyes with nature's bloom ; 
Along the dewy lawn to rove, 


And hear the muſic of the grove! 


Nor you, you delicate and fair, 


; Negled to taſte the morning air; 
This will your nerves with vigour brace, 


Improve and heighten every grace, 


Add to your breath a rich perfume, 


Add to your cheeks a fairer bloom! 
With luſtre teach your eyes to glow, 


And health and cheerfulneſs beſtow. 
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Partridges have ſtrong hard bills, 


ſomewhat curved, ſhort wings, long 


and muſcular legs, with ſtraight nails 


at the end of their toes: they feed on 
corn and other ſeeds, which they find 
by ſcratching up the earth; they live 


chiefly on the ground, and make more 
uſe of their legs than of their wings. 


Partridges make but little or no neſt, 
ſcratching ſhallow holes in the ground, 
the hen frequently depoſits her eggs, 


to the number of eighteen or twenty; 
after the hen has ſat three weeks, the 


young come forth, full feathered, like 


chickens, capable of running and 


picking up ants, ſlugs, grain, or any 
other food they find. 


Standing corn proves a ſafe retreat; 
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but when they happen to be ſurpriſed, 
they exhibit wonderful inſtances of in- 
ſtint, in their attachment to their 


young. If danger. approaches the 
brood, before they are able to fly, boch 


the parents take wing, and the young 
ones get under the neareſt ſhelter, 
where they remain motionleſs ; the 
hen, after flying ſome hundred yards, 

lights on the ground, and running 
along the furrows, ſoon arrives at the 


place ſhe ſet out from, collects her 


little family, and conducts them to a 


place of ſafety. The cock at the ſame 


time endeavours to engage the atten- 
tion of the ſportſmen; when all dan- 
ger is over, the call of the female di- 
 rects him to her retreat. The hen, in 
the abſence of her mate, has been 


known to take the part of alluring 


men from her brood, and is noticed 
in nearly the following words, by 
White, in his Naturaliſt's Calendar. 


« A hen partridge came out of a ditch, 


and ran along, ſhivering with her 
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wings, and crying, as if wounded, 


and unable to get from us. 


While ſhe acted thus, a boy who 


attended me, ſaw her brood, that was 
ſmall and unable to fly, run for ſhel- 
ter into an old fox-carth, under the 
bank.” 


After harveſt, partridges often re- 
ſort, in the day time, to woods or co- 
vers, to avoid birds of prey; but at 
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night they go into the ſtubble, and 
neſtle together, to avoid foxes, wea - 
ſels, &c. which inhabit the woods. 


Having related that the hen par- 
tridge will ſometimes act the part of 


the male, to preſerve her young, we 


were not a little ſurpriſed at reading 
the following account of a turkey, in 
the Daily Advertiſer, in the ſpring of 
the year 1798. | 


«© There is now in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Mundy, of Wick Farm, near 
Abingdon, a cock turkey, which be- 
ing tired of his ſolitary life, during 
the confinement of the hens while 
 litting, ſeemed deſirous to fit himſelf, + 
which he did very clolely on a rotten | 


gooſe egg; his maſter, thinking ita | 
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| Pity that fo good a nurſe ſhould not 


be rewarded for his attention, put 
13 eggs in a neſt, on which he ſat three 
weeks longer, and hatched 12 fine 
chickens, which enjoy, if pollible, 
more attention than uſual.” 
DOCILITY OF ANIMALS. 
Al animals may be termed wild, 


which live at large, and not under 
the care of man; thoſe of the hog 

kind, which remain in this ſtate, live 
together, while young, in families, and | 
unite their ſtrength againſt the wolves | 
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or other beaſts of prey; and when in 


danger, they call to each other with a 
loud and piercing cry; the ſtrongeſt 
face the danger, and form themſelves 


into a ring; when thus united, few 


beaſts venture to engage them. 


Writers of eminence ſay the hog is 


naturally ſtupid and uſeleſs through 


life; they have compared it to a mi- 


ſer, whoſe hoarded treaſures are but 
ob little value, till death has removed 


the owner. Compared with monkeys 


or men, they may appear ſtupid, but 


ſeveral of them have been taught to 
read, and, in appearance, to ſpell bet- 
ter than ſome little boys could, who 


were ſeveral years older. 


One pig was ſhewn in London, that 
was taught to ſpell the name of any 
perſon or place; ſeveral alphabets, 
in ſingle letters, being placed be- 
fore him, he pointed out the letters 
with his ſnout, and placed them in or- 
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der, to make out the words required. 


Whether this pig was firſt taught by 
a maſter, or miſtreſs, is not material, 
but it muſl have ſuffered great pain, 
if not ſome cruelties, very improper 
to be repeated: for little boys have 
obſtinate tempers, ſome have been 
beaten, others have had their hair 
pulled, or ears pinched, to make them 
mind their ſpelling; how much more 
difficult muſt it be to teach a grunting 
pig to converſe with men. 
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As a pig was grazing on Hampſtead 
Heath, a rude boy ſet his dog to bite 
it; the little grunter ran for protec- 
tion to a cow, which was grazing on 
the heath; the cow uſed her horns 


againſt the attacks of the dog, whilſt 


the pig kept between the cow's legs. 


At length, tired with repeated attacks, 


the boy and dog left the cow and 
pig. Could the little grunter have 
ſpoken in the language of men, what 


-grateful words might have been heard, 


from a ſenſe of the favours reccived ! 
however, 1t grunted a little, as it ran 
towards its maſter's ſtable, and what 
was wanting in words, we ſaw plainly 
in actions; for it preſently returned 


to the heath with a mouthful of hay, 


and laid it before the cow, for her to 


cat. This it did repeatedly, for ſome 


time, to the admiration ot ſeveral 
reputable perſons. 


Although the pig we have been 
ſpeaking of acted well, we ſhould re- 
member that pigs are /wine, and 
not all of a temper: nor are the 

ſame hogs equally kind at all times. 


AA ſow, that was looked upon as very 


harmleſs, for ſome time ſuffering the 


than uſual, was viſited by the daugh- 
ter of a cottager, at Wanſcomb, in 
Kent, who in attempting to take away 


children of a cottage frequently to 
ſtroke her, and even to get upon her 
back, with onlygrunting alittle louder 


one of the young pigs, received from 


the ſow ſo ſevere a bite, as to loſe her 
arm! and the public newſpapers 
added; that the girl, who was not 
more than ſeven years of age, fell 
into the ſty, and would probably have 
loſt her life, but for the timely aſſiſt- 
ance of a neighbour.”  _ 


Hunting the wild boar is a very 
dangerous amuſement, though com- 
mon in Germany, Ruſſia, Poland, 
and other countries in Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa; for the hog was not 


known in America till introduced by 


the Spaniards. When the boar is 
rouſed by the hunters, he moves ſlow- 
ly, and feems but little afraid of his 
purſuers: he frequently turns round 


to attack the dogs, when, keeping 
each other: at bay for a time, he again 
goęs forward, and the dogs renew the 


purſuit. Thus the chaſe continues, 
till the boar is tired, and refuſes to go 


any further: the dogs then attempt to 


cloſe in upon him from behind, and as 
the young ones are often moſt for- 
ward, they generally loſe their lives; 
but at laſt the hunters kill him with 
{pcars. 


As the woods have been cleared 
away in many countries, hogs have 
been tamed, and live on the refuſe of 
the field, the garden, the barn, or the 


kitchen, 


The fleſh of thoſe brought from 
China 1s whiter and ſweeter than that 


; 


of moſt others ; and only equalled by 


thoſe found, in ſuch great numbers, 
in the newly diſcovered.ilangs | in the 


South Seas. Hogs are good ſwim- 


mers, and have been found at ſea 
ſwimming from one iſland to another. 


—Some pigs have evinced ſo teacha- 


ble a diſpoſition, that children might 


take a uſeful leſſon from their conduct. 


Little pigs will run at the grunt- 
ing of their mother, and herds of 
ſwine, upon hearing the ſound of a 


bell, or the blowing of a horn, ar conch 


ſhell, return from the woods to their 


maller's farm, where they remain du- 
ring the night in ſafety. 


Moſt animals love their young, and 
it is not ſafe for children to take pigs 
from ſows, puppies from their mo- 
thers, kittens from cats, or goſlings 
from geeſe. 


At a farm near Daggenham, in Eſſex, 
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ſome children, on a viſit to the farmer, 
were much pleaſed with the ſight of 
a brood of goſlings; one little boy ran 
ſo cloſe to them, that the gooſe and 
gander flew at him with their mouths 
open, and ſtriking with their wings; 
his father, fearing they might fly at 
his face, and hurt his eyes, ran to take 
him away; but not without receiving 
a ſevere blow on his ſhin, from the 
pinion of the gander, which cut the 
fleſh off the bone, cauſed great pain, 
and was a long time in getting well. 
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Depriv'd at once of all its ſtay, 
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Once on a time, a paper kite 


Was mounted to a wond' rous height, 


Where, giddy with its elevation, 
It thus expreſs'd ſelf admiration. 


See how yon crowds of gazing people 


Admire my flight above the ſteeple! 
© How would they wonder, if they knew 
All that a kite like me can dol _ 


Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 


C And pierce the clouds beyond their fight; 


But oh! like a poor pris'ner bound, 
My ſtring confines me to the ground. 


I'd brave the eagle's tow'ring wing, 
Might 1 but fly without a ſtring!” 
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It tugg'd and pull'd, (while thus it ſpoke)” 


In vain it ſtrove to ſoar away; 


Unable its own weight to bear, 


It flutter'd downward through the ais; 


Unable its own courſe to guide, 
The winds ſoon plung'd it in the tide. 
Ah! fooliſh kite, thou hadſt no wing, 
Ho couldſt thou fly without a ftring ? 
My heart reply'd, O Lord, I ſee 
How much this kite reſembles me ; 
Forgetful that by thee I ſtand, 
Impatient of thy ruling hand, 
How oft my fooliſh heart inclines, 
T* oppoſe that lot which heav'n aſſigns. 
How oft indulg'd a vain defire, 
For ſomething more, or fomething higher; 
And, but for grace and love divine, 
A fall more dreadful had been mine. 


Morning Con ſiderations. 
How pleaſantly the morning ſprings, 
While beauty glitters on its wings, 
Adorning all the eaſt: 
The tuneful lark mounts up on high 
And drawing nearer to the ſky, 
Her muſic is increas'd. 


Since balmy ſleep has chas'd away 
All the fatigues of yeſterday, 
Now let me vig'rous riſe ; 
For ſtudy cheerfully prepare, 
And follow, with induſtrious care, 
The means to make me wiſe. 


Now in the morning of my days 


Let me acquire deſerved praiſe, 


And weli improve my mind: 
Soon will theſe happy hours be gone, 


And loaded years with pain come on, 


Unlike to thoſe behind. 


No anxious thoughts now fill my head, 
How I ſhall get my daily bread ; 


With that I'm well ſupply'd; - 
My parents ſhew the tend” reſt care, 


Whate'er I want they ſoon prepare, 


And with delight provide. 


Then let me ſtrive ſuch friends to pleaſe, 


Who thus contribute to my eaſe, 


And make my life ſo ſweet; 


Wich pleaſure their commands obey, 
While duty guards me all the day 


From doing what's unmeet. 


Thus ſhall freſh ſcenes of new delight, 


Shine round my paths ſerene and bright, 
And make me briſk and gay ; 
While learning, with diverſion join'd, | 


Improves the body and the mind, 


And fills the well-ſpent day. 


wm 


In the rude ſtate of ſociety, when 
men lived in tents, and abode in the 


fields, they had no need of mills to 


grind their corn, bread was unknown 


to them; the fruits of the earth and 
the beaſts of the foreſt ſupplied them 
with food, and but little art was uſed 
to prepare it. A meſs of pottage, ſtew- 


ed with veniſon, was a ſavoury diſh, 


and muſt have been in great eſtecm ; 


for to obtain ſuch a meſs, Eſau ſold 


his birth- right to Jacob. 


As mankind increaſed in numbers, 
inventions were brought about by ne- 
ceſſity; and no doubt early attempts 


were made to preſerve corn, and to 


prepare it for food, before mills were 
uſed, or ovens contrived. Mills, it 
is ſaid, were firſt invented by Myla, 
ſon of the firſt king of Sparta, and 
perhaps named after their inventor, 


Simple indeed muſt have been the 


firſt conſtructed; — and for many 
years they were worked by hand. 
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The Romans had their mills worked 
by ſlaves and aſſes; it does not appear 


that water-mills were known to them. 


Wind-mills are of much more modern 
invention; the firſt model of theſe 


was brought from Aſia into Europe, in 


the time of thoſe wars called /oly / 
Corn is now ground by two mil//tones, 


placed one above the other, without 


touching: the lower ſtone is immove- 
able, but the upper one turns upon a 
ſpinndle. The oppoſite ſurfaces of the 


two ſtones, which act to grind the 


corn, are not plain or flat, but the up- 
per one is hollowed, and the lower one 


ſwells up. and when placed at a proper 


diſtance, grind the corn ſo as to have 
the flour finer or coarſer : there are 
channels or furrows alſo cut in them, 
obliquely from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, which paſſing againſt one 
another, like the edges of a pair of 


ſciſſars, cut and grind the * with 


great caſe. 

Women were formerly employed 
to grind at a mill; but we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe it was not a large 
one, and that they worked at it but 
occaſionally; it was good exerciſe, 


tending to promote their health; but 


above all, it tended to the comfort of 
their families. To their frugality and 
induſtry, the women of the preſent 
day are ſaid to have received the 


appellation of Lady; from two Saxon 


words, leaf and dian, the former mean- 
ing a loaf, and the latter ſerve, and 
thus lea -dian is a bread-ſerver : for 


the wives and daughters of our an- 


ceſtors took a delight in making 


and baking cakes or bread, and hav- 
ing the privilege of /erving their fami- 


lies and gueſts at table, which was 
not the cuſtom in other countries. 


They alſo had the pleaſure of diſtri- 


buting bread to their poor neigh- 
bours, and they were named Ladies 
of the Houſe, Ladies of the Manor, 


&c. according to their ſituations. 


Little boys are often very curious 


_ obſervers of mill-work ;—and ſhould 
any one ever deſire to ſee the inſide 


of a mull, let him be careful of the 
wheels: for want of this ſome have 


loſt their lives ;—and one man had 
his arm drawn off from his body, by 


the works of a mill, though he was 


favoured to live many years after- 


wards. This happened in the year 
1777, his name was Samuel Wood, 


he was cured in Thomas's Hoſpital, 


1 London, 


At a village in Eſſex, not far from 
Rumford, ſome children were play- 


ſails go round looked very plea- 
ſing, but one little boy, going to 
examine them more cloſely than he 
ſhould have done, was ſtruck by one 
of the ſails, which carried him to a 
conſiderable diſtance, and when 
found he was lifeleſs. 
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